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A CULTURAL LANDSCAPE IN ANCIENT BRITTANY 


SIDMAN P. POOLE 
Syracuse University 


THe AREA 


Jutting into ancient Brittany on the southwest is the Gulf of 
Morbihan. The three or four hundred square miles of land adjacent 
to it, with their ninety thousand inhabitants, constitute the Morbi- 
han Littoral. It forms part of the old massif of granites, schists, por- 
phyries and sandstones which underlies the whole Breton peninsula. 
This is a land of canyon-like roadways and island studded estuaries, 
of gray-granite homesteads and brown-oak fishing craft. Here, only, 
in all Brittany does the ocean’s mildness make possible the cultiva- 
tion of the vine. Here the herdsman is a fisherman, and the reefer 
of sails turns readily to guiding a plow. 

Towards the end of the Paleozoic this coastal region, together 
with the rest of the Massif Armoricain, was subjected to a series 
of granitic intrusions which pushed themselves up and thru the an- 
cient gneisses and schists. These interjections were accompanied by 
powerful lateral thrusts in a north-south direction which pressed 
and folded all the rocks of Brittany from Finistere to Vendee into 
a great number of anticlines and synclines. Many parallel folds 
stretch east and west across the peninsula. The granite moorlands 
of Lanvaux and Grand-Champ are the chief local examples of these 
folds and they serve to wall in the coastal lands from the interior. 

During subsequent ages these folded ridges were worn down into 
a peneplain. Uplift again followed, this time with little or no fold- 
ing. Streams formed before this last great uplift intrenched them- 
selves in the underlying rocks and it is the lower valleys of these 
that formed later the numerous estuaries or abers of the coast. 

The soils of the Morbihan Littoral, like those of nearly all of 
Brittany are largely residuals. Since Pleistocene glaciation did not 
cover this area, small patches of alluvial loams and eolian sands 
are the only exceptions to these residuals. In the cool, humid climate 
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of Brittany the granites and schists have weathered into thin, in- 
fertile soils. Nearly all lack lime and phosphoric acid and they are 
never of any great depth. 

In common with all of western France the Littoral shares in the 
climatic characteristics of the west coasts of continents in the higher 
middle latitudes. (The Cfb of Képpen). It has very mild winters 
with the few freezing temperatures that do occur lasting only fora 
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Fig. 1. The Morbihan Area 


few hours or days at most. Extremely high heat is very rare during 
the summers, which are generally cool, cloudy and damp. Rainfall is 
abundant (22 to 32 inches annually) and fairly evenly distributed 
thru the year with an autumnal maximum. The prevailing winds 
along the coast are from the southwest in winter and from the west 
and northwest in summer. Often these are strong, especially during 
the winter months, when the land is not infrequently lashed by vio- 
lent gales. 
THe ProsLeM 


Into this ancient land Gaul and Roman, Frank and Celt, for cen- 
turies have been pouring their distinctive heritages of blood and 
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culture to blend with those of the still earlier Neolithic people. From 
all these have emerged the present day Bretons; ‘seafaring lands- 
men’ who upon the ‘stage’ of the Morbihan Littoral have developed 
their particular pattern of settlement—the visible, tangible, map- 
pable expression of man’s activities in occupying and utilizing the 
area. As a ‘backdrop’ to this stage stretches the windswept Atlantic, 
into which so many of the Morbihanais frequently cruise. 

At the heart of geographic study is the analytical description 
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Fig. 2. The road pattern of the Morbihan area 


in terms of the environment of such a settlement pattern or cultural 
landseape as that to be found here in the Morbihan. It is the purpose 
of this paper to briefly present the findings of such an analysis. For 
this purpose the settlement pattern may be surveyed under three 
heads: transportation, fields and buildings. To each of these is asso- 
ciated such structures, areas and activities as are functionally re- 
lated to them. 
THE TRANSPORTATION PATTERN 


Over the area under consideration the population has established 
itself in a manner which gives a personality to the region and in a 
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pattern which for centuries at least has been essentially static. The 
unit of settlement is the ‘bourg’; the tiny farm hamlet of from two 
or three to a dozen homesteads. Rarely are these bourgs much over a 
half mile apart but they are considerably more numerous in the 
areas closer to tide water. There are, however, two larger nuclei of 
human agglomeration; the small cities of Vannes (20,000) and Au- 
ray (6,000). 

It is the road pattern, spreading over the land like a giant’s web, 


Fig. 3. The Cote Sauvage. Quiberon Peninsula’s wave and 
wind swept granite coast 


which, in its plan and character, gives distinction and significance 
to the cultural landscape. The oldest roads are the chemins. These 
are narrow dirt roads which wind in an apparently aimless fashion 
from hamlet to hamlet, in and out amongst the valleys, following 
natural gaps over the ridges and running out to the ends of the pen- 
insulas where they frequently fork, fade into mere tracks or path- 
ways and finally disappear—much as a river fingers out into the sea 
thru its delta. 

Along the chemins are often to be seen roadside crosses, great 
monoliths, rudely carved in the Middle Ages, which in their sturdy 
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and strong outlines reflect the tenacity and simplicity of Breton 
faith down thru the centuries. Near the cross will frequently be 
found the lavoir or washing trough, cut and worn out of a single 
block of moss covered gray granite. These are the trysting places, 
the forums for gossip, where maid and matron foregather in sabot 
and coif to talk over the little happenings that make up so much of 
life to the dwellers in the Breton bourg. 

Chemins have grown up thru the years, following the earliest 
tracks used by the 
peasants. Today they 
are invariably bor- 
dered by rock and 
earthen walls. These 
are from five to eight 
feet high and usually 
so covered with trees 
and shrubbery that 
the narrow roadway 
between reminds one 
of a canyon. In the 
spring months these 
chemin walls will be 
aflame with the yellow 
blossoms of the Bre- 
ton gorse, But during # The Brton home See gy 
the rest of the year 


their wet brownness is unrelieved by any such colorful splashings. 
For the whole of the 380 odd square miles in the littoral cantons 
there are about 870 miles of these chemins. 

There are in the area likewise some 23.6 miles of roads built 
by the Department and 67 by the National government. These— 
especially the National Routes—are all well graded and surfaced 
and like their Roman prototypes as straight as the nature of the 
relief permits. The roadside cross and lavoir are absent, or very 
infrequent, along these greater arteries of transportation. Instead 
one finds spaced with mathematical exactness and marked with 
modern uniformity, the red, white and blue kilometre stones. 
Vastly more practical, undoubtedly, these numbered stones, but 
infinitely less picturesque. Significant it is that both cross and dis- 
tance marker have been fabricated from the same granite—often 
from the same ancient quarry. 
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Like the National Routes, the railroads are the product of the 
nineteenth century and both were in a large measure superimposed 
upon the ancient road system. Within the Department of Morbihan 
there are 145 miles of standard gauge railroad and 201 miles 
of the one metre steam tramway. The pattern these form is in 
close adjustment to the sinuosities of the coast, to the available 
gaps in the moorlands to the north and to the easier grades afforded 


by certain of the intrenched river valleys such as those of the Lizier 
and Blavet. 


Fig. 5. Treeless Ruis. Wheat fields reach the strand line 


In the nature of the traffic carried, in their directness, in their 
terminals and in the cities from which they enter the region, this 
modern transportation skeleton reflects not only local surface fea- 
tures but the influence of human forces from far beyond the area. 
There were primarily two of these: the desire to facilitate the 


prompt movement of troops to and from Brittany and to tie this 
remote section to the capital commercially. 


THe Fretp Parrern 


If the transportation routes form the skeleton of this area, it is 
largely the pattern of grainfields, rootcrops, orchards, pastures, 
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vineyards and market gardens which clothe the skeleton and are the 
visible manifestations of man’s activities in working the soil. These 
fields are usually small—from a few thousand square feet to seven 
or ten acres—highly irregular in shape and generally bordered 
by the walled and wooded chemins. 

In the plowed fields the chief crops that the peasants will be 
found cultivating are potatoes and turnips, rye, winter wheat, oats 


if 


Fig. 6. The walls and roofs of Vannes. Apple orchards fill the ancient moat 


and buckwheat. When isopleth maps are constructed to show the 
percentage of the total cultivated land devoted to each crop, they 
aid strikingly in interpreting the whole settlement pattern. There 
is avery definite ‘high’ for rye over the rougher, higher and damper 
ground inland from the coast. Here over 35 per cent of the acreage 
under the plow is in rye. The growing of oats likewise increases to 
an inland ‘high,’ somewhat like that for rye, with a ‘low’ close to 
the sea. Quite similar also is the isopleth pattern for buckwheat— 
source of the famous Breton crepes, or griddle cakes. 

Contrasted with these grains is the wheat acreage which is found 
concentrated more densely nearer the coast, where it is flatter, drier 
and with warmer summers. Near the coast also, and especially in 
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the peninsula of Ruis where there is a wheat ‘high,’ do the peasants 
draw wealth from the sea in the shape of seaweed for fertilizer. 
These seaweeds—‘ goemens rouges’—grow abundantly on the tidal 
flats of the gulf, are harvested in large quantities and applied to the 
land essentially as is stable manure which is less than half as effi- 
cient as a fertilizer. 

Isopleth maps for potatoes, turnips and for cattle likewise show 
a marked concentration near the coast, coinciding closely with the 
denser population. Market gardens engirdle the larger towns of 
Vannes and Auray while vineyards and some few fields of maize are 
found along the sea—aspects of the field pattern lacking but a few 
kilometres inland. 

Numerous rock outerops, frequent changes in soil types within 
small areas, as well as the French system of subdividing estates and 
the ancient feudal method of strip cultivation, all help in interpret- 
ing this complex field pattern. Coastal considerations—the many 
abers (estuaries) penetrating the shore, the sand-dune areas and 
the sections where good soils reach tidewater—are all reflected in 
the design of the fields. Railroads and the highways, except for the 
old chemins, being a relatively recent development have affected 
only locally the mosaic of pasture, orchard and grainfield. 


THE House Patrern 

Of the various classes of buildings, it is the gray-granite, steeply 
pitched home of the peasant-fisherman that epitomizes the region. 
About three-fourths of these have slate roofs while the rest of them 
are thatched. Uniformity in shape, size, color and materials is a 
striking characteristic of these dwellings. The rooms within them 
have great beamed, low ceilings and either stone or earthen floors. 
For heating and cooking the families rely on the big, open fireplace, 
while candles or kerosene lamps imperfectly light up the sooty, 
grimy walls. These features may appear primitive but nearly every 
cottage contains great carved chests and ‘lits clos’ which would 
arouse the envy of any collector of antiques. 

Most of the Morbihan peasants live in little hamlets of very often 
less than a score of homesteads. These are usually grouped close 
together, apparently having been originally placed where the whims 
of their builders fancied. Commonly a ‘bourg’ will be on a local rise 
of ground, where two or more roads cross, and nearby will be the 
village gossiping place—the spring. If there are more than a dozen 
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families in a hamlet, a spired church with its graveyard calvary will 
be the center around which the villagers have built their houses, 
facing in any and all directions but all following architectural forms 
of immemorial antiquity. 

Thruout most of the area the bourgs are fairly evenly distri- 
buted. In some localities, however, they are absent directly along 
the shore and instead will be found just inland from the windswept 
area of infertile sands and brackish ponds where investigation 


Fig. 7. A Breton fishing boat. Red square sails on the sturdy 
craft of these fishermen-peasants 


shows that there is a chain of springs pouring out from the heavy 
clays and loams where these border on the sands. Or in other sec- 
tions they lie far away from the National Routes at the terminals of 
the winding chemins. 

In the construction and location of their houses definite use of 
pre-existing structures has often been made. On the Ile aux Moines 
in the Gulf of Morbihan at the tiny hamlet of Menec a neolithic crom- 
lech forms part of a humble barnyard wall while at Carnac both the 
house and road patterns are very evidently in harmony with the 
irregularities of those famous alignments which stretch in such 
ghostly ranks across the almost treeless moors. Even the medieval 
walls and gates at Vannes appear to fit naturally into the picture 
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and the ancient moat is now either an apple orchard or else serves 
the laundress as a place in which to dry the day’s washing. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


It is difficult to escape the conclusion, from a study of these 
deeply rooted settlement patterns, that they reflect, first a more or 
less intelligent adaptation of, and to, the environmental factors, and 
second, the stream of cultural inheritance which is the heritage of 
these Celtic speaking people. Wind swept and rain drenched tho 
these granite shores of the Morbihan may be, many of the sites of 
present day villages date back thru all the vicissitudes of history to 
Neolithic times. Underneath external changes and the ‘gadgets’ of 
modern civilization the geographer seems to find a stability of 
settlement forms. He is impressed with this static character which 
reflects the grim nature of the environment. Above all he senses that 
in the interplay of man and nature is to be found the ‘soul’ of the 
region; its distinctive ‘personality’ that sets it off as unique from 
any other area in the whole of Brittany or of France. 

But if the land is the warp, the sea is the woof that the shuttle of 
time has woven together into the tapestry of the present day pattern 
of settlement. Here, in a sense, is a great geographical experiment, 
performed and concluded for us by the master hand of history. 
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AN HACIENDA IN MEXICO 


BEN F. LEMERT and_ROSE V. LEMERT 
Duke University 


The word ‘‘hacienda’’ is used in Mexico to designate a country 
estate of more than 2,500 acres. Individual haciendas have exceeded 
250,000 acres. The Cortés mayorazgo (entailed estate), as late as 
the nineteenth century embraced 15 towns, 157 villages, 89 hacien- 
das, 119 ranchos, and 5 estancias. The area of the Cortés estate 
was 25,000 square miles, inhabited by 150,000 persons. Juan Jara- 
millo owned the entire province of Xilotepeque with its 130,000 in- 
habitants. Juan Villasenor y Cervantes owned nearly all of the state 
of Guanajuato, an area of approximately 10,000 square miles. Altho 
a large number of haciendas have been divided and the lands placed 
in the hands of the farmers, many haciendas still exist. 


INFLuENcING UTInizATION oF THE LAND 


Location, topography, climate, and water supply are outstanding 
influences in the utilization of the land within the limits of the 
hacienda. In fact, the amount of cultivable land and the possibility 
of obtaining water for irrigation often determine the size of the 
hacienda itself. 

If the hacienda is far from an urban center of large population, 
the hacendado (proprietor) tends to specialize in some product that 
can stand railroad transportation or the more costly carriage by 
mules on rough trails. Haciendas on the wet east slopes of the 
southern Sierra Madre Oriental specialize in coffee. Those at the 
foot of the slopes may produce bananas or sugar cane. In the val- 
leys between the mountain ranges large areas may be planted with 
sugar cane, pineapples, or even cotton. Much of the land on the 
eastern side of the Sierra Madre Oriental south of Monterrey was 
planted with cotton last year. Haciendas located in dry regions far 
from market are likely to specialize in one of three activities— 
cattle on the Mesa del Norte, maguey on the drier parts of the 
Mesa Central, and henequen in Yucatan. Of course corn is raised 
wherever possible to provide subsistence for man and beast. The 
rougher portions of the haciendas frequently support large num- 
bers of cattle and goats. 

If a large urban population develops close to an hacienda, the 
hacendado usually utilizes his land just like the owner of a farm 
close to an American city. He tries to produce that which will sell in 
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the nearby market. The increasing value of the land may force the 
owner to adopt more intensive farming methods. This endeavor 
will depend upon the water supply. Some Mexican haciendas display 
diversification in agriculture that is not even surpassed in the 
American corn belt. 


THE Recion 

An hacienda upon which the writers spent some time is located 
close to the city of Saltillo in northeastern Mexico. Fifty-five miles 
northeast is the city of Monterrey with a population of 132,000. 
Saltillo, itself, has a population of 42,000 and is situated at an 
elevation of 5,280 feet. The new macadam highway which connects 
the two cities traverses a barren, desert region. The annual rainfall 
in this area ranges between 10 and 20 inches. Due to the high daily 
temperatures most of this rainfall evaporates before it can be 
utilized. However, back in the mountains on either side of Saltillo 
the orographiec rainfall is heavier. Any agriculture that can be 
practiced owes its existence to this feature. 


Tue Hacrenpa 


The hacienda near Saltillo consists of thousands of acres. Most 
of the land is rough, rocky mountain slopes. The scant vegetation is 
of the waxy-surfaced, thorny type known as xerophytic. Every- 
thing that grows here without the aid of man protects itself from the 
dry atmosphere. About 800 acres of the hacienda lie upon the com- 
pound alluvial fans which have been formed from the debris eroded 
from the mountains. Even this area of cultivable land is eut by a 
system of arroyos. The whole hacienda is separated from the city 
by a major arroyo which is fifty to seventy-five feet deep. Were it 
not for the water which flows from a ditch extending back into the 
mountains, even the cultivable land would produce little besides 
maguey and poor grazing. 

The proximity of Saltillo, the good highway and railroad trans- 
portation to Monterrey, the railroads leading to Torreon and to 
Mexico City are geographic and economic influences which encour- 
age a much more intensive use of the land than would otherwise be 
possible. The hacendado, like the American farmer, might have all 
the favorable geographic influences possible, but he cannot utilize 
his land to the maximum extent economically unless he has access 
to a market able to buy and consume his products. 
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AGRICULTURE 


The hacendado has planted about ten acres in vegetables, the 
growing season lasting almost thruout the year. When the irriga- 
tion water is flowing between the rows of plants the field resembles 
similar areas in California. When the tract is dry, it might be mis- 
taken for an area in eastern Maryland. Bordering the truck farm is 
the chayote arbor. This climbing plant bears a green fruit about 
half the size of cantaloupes. Some of the fruit is covered with 
thorns. Others have a smooth skin interrupted by wart-like spots. 
The fruit is cooked and eaten like potatoes. After the vine is several 
years old the root, a large bulb, is dug up and also cooked and eaten 
like potatoes. 

Around the swimming pool, which also serves as a storage tank 
for irrigation water, grape vines produce fruit for the table and for 
wine. The grapes are the Mediterranean type, adapted to regions 
with low relative humidity. 

Several hundred acres are covered with peach and apple trees. 
Between the rows of trees and around the roots of the trees flows 
the irrigation water. Grass grows along the edges of the ditches. 
When the water is flowing the orchard resembles one in the Santa 
Clara valley of California. When the ditches are dry one might think 
the area to be along the southeastern shore of Lake Michigan, or in 
the Ontario lowland. 

The large cornfield and the tobacco patch resemble like areas in 
Kentucky or southwestern Ohio, except that even the corn and 
tobacco require irrigation water. 

The drier part of the cultivable land, that portion which cannot 
be economically irrigated due to the excessive drainage caused by 
the arroyos, is planted with maguey. The maguey produces a 
spreading clump of long fleshy leaves with spiny margins. These 
leaves may be eut, soaked in water until the pulp rots, and the plant 
fibres drawn out. These fibres are made into ropes and mats. The 
bud of the plant appears in a large rosette of leaves. When a eup- 
shaped hollow is scooped out of the top of the bud, the depression 
will fill with a sweet sap producing more than a quart both morning 
and evening. The sap may be fermented to make a drink called 
pulque. The sap is also used in place of milk in the manufacture of 
bread. If the pulque is distilled an intoxicating liquor known as 
‘‘meseal’’ is the final product. The leaves of the plant may be cut 
up and fed to livestock. Cultivation of maguey is not common in the 
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United States. One sees it frequently in Spain and Italy where 
it forms a hedge along the roads and railroads. 


Livestock 


The tops of the vegetables in the truck garden furnish much green 
material for forage. The corn field produces grain and fodder, Grass 
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Fig. 2. This hacienda is located close to Saltillo in a region where rainfall is slight 
but midday temperatures are high. The natural vegetation is xerophytic. Due to the 
elevation and by the aid of irrigation, the hacendado produces vegetables, peaches, apples, 
grapes, chayote, corn, tobacco, maguey, dairy products, pork, chickens, eggs, mohair, and 
goatskins. 


is cut from between the trees in the orchard. The eut-up leaves of 
the maguey are good stock food. With plenty of clean water avail- 
able and food for animals a dairying industry is possible. It is eco- 
nomiecally feasible because of the access to the nearby markets. The 
hacienda supports a herd of about 100 dairy cows from which milk 
and butter fat are obtained, Altho this is a tropical region with hot 
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days, it is cool in the shade. The dry air at an elevation of more 
than a mile above sea level, does not contain much warmth if sun- 
shine is lacking. Cool shade and cool nights favor the dairying 
industry. 

The by-products of the dairy industry permit the raising of hogs 
and chickens just as the dairying regions of the United States or 
Denmark. The hogs produce meat and the chickens provide eggs and 
friers. 

One more section of the hacienda, that embracing the larger part 
of its acreage, is also utilized. The mountain slopes are steep be- 
cause they are relatively young block mountains. The scant vegeta- 
tion is too poor for cattle. It will support goats. On this land a herd 
of several hundred goats grazes. From the goats the hacendado 
obtains meat, milk, and mohair. Much goat meat is sold in the 
Mexican markets. 

Most of the hauling about the hacienda is done by motor truck. 
The cultivation is carried on, either by hand or with the aid of a 
tractor. The few donkeys to be seen serve chiefly as bicycles. When 
a laborer wishes to go to town he just jumps astride a donkey, kicks 
it in the stomach with his heels and away he goes. The manure 
collected from the livestock is of great value in the fertilization of 
the fields. 

THE PEOPLE 

Life on this hacienda runs smoothly, but unceasingly. Early in 
the morning the laborers are astir. Some work in the truck garden. 
Men and women care for the dairy and feed the livestock. In the 
orchard, late in summer, there is little work except the repair of 
ditches and the cutting of grass. Earlier in the year extra labor for 
spraying and picking is obtained from Saltillo. A few men, women 
and children work in the corn field and the tobacco patch. One or 
two laborers may be busy building a cart. The goat herder starts 
with his herd shortly after dawn. The goats seem to know where 
they are going, stringing out behind the old man who walks on 
ahead, a stick over one shoulder, a small package containing some 
food in his other hand. All day they will wander over the mountain 
sides until the sun nears the western horizon. That is time for them 
to start back home. 

In Mexico, as in other Latin countries, it is not uncommon for 
women to own and operate estates. This hacienda near Saltillo is 
owned and operated by a woman and it is operated efficiently. Both 
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during the working hours of the morning and of the afternoon the 
seflora is out on the land, either by herself or accompanied by her 
foreman. She plans the work for each day. The plans include the 
work to be done in the truck garden, the handling of the dairy, the 
feeding of the stock, the work in the orchard, the corn field and the 
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Fig. 3. A map showing the ground plan and distribution of human activities 


tobacco patch. In addition to this she oversees the shipping out of 
the products and the purchasing of supplies. When all these duties 
have been performed her accounts must be kept straight. The work 
day is from dawn to dusk with the exception of a two-hour siesta in 
the middle of the day. 

The evening brings leisure. The heat of the sun is gone and the 
air is cool. If the moon is shining, the patches of fluffy clouds in the 
lower atmosphere float across its face in a southwesterly direction 
for this is a land of the northeast trade winds. High above these 
clouds are other long, fleeey masses of vaper floating toward the 
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northeast with the normal movement of the higher air currents. 

The casa, the owner’s dwelling, is lighted with electricity and the 

selora with her daughters may be listening to the radio, or singing 

at the piano. During periods of quiet the songs of the laborers in 

their huts can be heard, the same songs we have heard sung by the 

people who live about the Alhambra in Spain, the same tunes we 
have listened to around the fires of the gauchos in far away Uru- 
guay. 

Everybody on this hacienda works hard during the day. It 
is due to their labors that the hacienda produces its vegetables, its 
fruits, its dairy products, meats, and fibres. Yet when the day’s work 
is done, the Mexicans like other Spanish peoples are inclined to 
sing in their leisure hours. They forget their fatigue and their dis- 


appointments of life as they sing and dream. We envy them their 
ability to do so. 
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VALLEY CONTRASTS IN THE MISSOURI 
OZARKS REGION 


MARGARET RIGGS 
State Teachers College, Cape Girardeau, Missouri 


Differences in the salient geographic adjustments in regions 
of profound dissection and in regions of less rough topography are 


_ constantly being noted. Variations in human responses between 


the hill and valley life within mountainous areas have also furnished 
a common source of study for the geographer. But thus far, altho 
clear cut and interesting contrasts appear, studies of differences 
in the types of responses along the mountain valleys themselves 
have been few. This paper is an attempt to show not only how the 
geographic personality of a valley may differ from the hills sur- 
rounding it and the plains far from it, but also how it may present 
irregularities in make up thruout its own length. 


THE SETTING 


The area chosen for such a study is Logan Creek Valley,’ located 
in the western part of Reynolds County, Missouri (Fig. 10, Insert). 
The county itself is one of the most thoroly dissected in the state, 
the altitude ranging from 450 to 1700 feet above sea level. With 
an area of 785 square miles the county has, in 125 years of settle- 
ment, reached a population of less than 9,000. About 90 per cent 
of these inhabitants occupy the valleys since the stoniness, infer- 
tility, roughness, and more severe climate of the ridge land tend 
to discourage farming there. Most of the arable land is in use, and 
the only possibility for future extension is probably in fitting the 
uplands for pasture. The climate of the region is mild, with the 
mean annual temperature 54.4° F. and the average annual rainfall 
about 45 inches. The hill soils are residual, derived from limestone 
and from granite. The valleys, tho more fertile than the hills, are 
stony and gravelly alluvial, out of which the streams have washed 
most of the soluble plant foods. Cut over timber covers most of the 
hill land, and pasturing takes up much of the lowland; thus the 
most productive industries of the county are livestock raising and 
lumbering. Transportation has, until the last few years, been ex- 
tremely poor, and many valleys not bordering improved highways 
are still quite isolated. 


Only that part of Logan Creck Valley from Ellington to a point twenty-three miles 
up-stream will be considered in this discussion. 
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OBSERVABLE CuLTURAL FEATURES 


Logan Creek Valley extends from Ellington, in the central part, 
to the northwestern corner of Reynolds County (."ig. 10). It pre- 
sents a series of contrasts in both cultural and natural features 
which are quite typical of similar areas along Ozark streams. To 
one who makes the twenty-three mile journey from Ellington, a 
lumber town of 665 people and the largest in the county (Fig. 1), 
to Sweetwater Branch nearer the head of Logan Creek, the pro- 
gressive gradation from good Ozark farms to meager homesteads 
is very pronounced. An improved state road follows the creek for 
about six miles west of Ellington, but here one must leave the high- 
way to make his way along a creek road which is often impassable 
in time of heavy rains. The home in Fig. 2 is not far from the 
juncture of this road with the highway and is representative of the 
types of houses one sees in that part of the valley closer to Elling- 
ton. Notice the great stone chimney, a feature which is character- 
istic of the region where stones are plentiful and bricks are few. 
A mile or so farther on are the attractive home and well built barn 
(Fig. 5) owned by N. B. George, the ‘‘model farmer’? of the county. 
Beyond this place a cobblestone bungalow suggests that here a 
farmer has done what many Ozarkians find it of advantage to do: 
he has built his home of the same kinds of stones of which he must 
clear his fields. Passing other houses characteristic of the better 
types of farm homes in the Missouri Ozarks region, one reaches a 
place about fifteen miles from Ellington at which such homes as the 
one shown in Fig. 3 begin to appear. Only once after this is a more 
prosperous appearing farm seen. It is twelve miles off the high- 
way and the farthest point to which the Ellington Consolidated 
School bus runs. Fig. 3, then, seems to represent a transition line 
(Fig. 10, Line AB) from the better homes of the lower valley to 
quite a different type in the upper valley and its tributary, Sweet- 
water Branch. The road becomes increasingly poorer, good valley 
homes give way to run down houses perched on non-productive 
slopes, and the barn of the George place now seems quite foreign 
to the same valley in which the log structure in Fig. 6 is found. 
Proceeding farther, one may continue along the now almost im- 
passable Logan Creek road or turn up the valley of one of the Logan 
Creek tributaries, Sweetwater Branch. If the latter, the observer 
will soon arrive at Uncle Jerome’s and Aunt Nancy’s cabin (Fig. 
4). Here he finds that within a distance of only twenty-three miles, 
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in the valley of a single stream, he has seen large, roomy, well built 
farm homes change to less pretentious, unpainted, clapboard houses, 
and finally become nothing more than cabins suggestive of those 
of the Kentucky mountaineer. 

Altho the majority of the farmers in the valley are not yet con- 
verted to, or aware of, the best farming methods for the area, such 
as crop rotation, the use of fertilizers, the sowing of grass on the 
slopes, and the conversion of crop land to pasture, a difference be- 
tween methods and farm upkeep in the lower and upper sections 
is quite noticeable. Seldom does the observer find that care has been 
exercised in the region near Sweetwater to see that gullies and 
erosion are kept at a minimum. In the lower part of the valley, 
however, some farmers have taken means to prevent washing and 
destructive meanders in the stream bed by sowing the hillsides in 
grass and piling dams of the ever plentiful rocks across ditches. 
These men are attempting to retain the precious top soil, which 
the farmers ten to fifteen miles up the creek are allowing to be 
carried away. Contrasted with the farm arrangements in most of 
the upper valley is the well planned farm shown in Fig. 9, where 
a successful attempt has been made to grass the hill slopes, the 
crops best suited to the region occupying only the valley floor. Corn, 
a crop which is greatly over-planted in the upper valley, is, on this 
model farm, kept at a minimum acreage; and land is given over 
instead to alfalfa, lespedeza, and clover. The farm supports fifteen 
dairy cows, twenty sheep, thirty-five hogs, and a large flock of 
chickens. A modern dairy room adjoins the house and a Delco plant 
furnishes lights and power for pumping water into the house. The 
owner keeps in constant touch with the county farm agent and 
applies new methods and ideas whenever possible. Such a farm 
stands out among its close neighbors, but is even more an antithesis 
of the types found farther up the valley. 

Contrasts in farm upkeep in the two parts of the valley already. 
referred to are almost as apparent as the differences in the types 


of homes themselves. Where the larger houses are more common, 


better fencing is also in evidence, painting is not unheard of, and 
outbuildings and barns are generally kept in repair. Few families 
are without an automobile and some of the farmers use modern 
machinery for cultivating the limited fields. The smaller houses 
farther up the.creek bottom are badly run down, paint is a rarity, 
fences have been allowed to wash out or sag to the point of being 
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well-nigh useless, and outbuildings often have fallen into decay 
and disuse with little attempt to prevent their deterioration. Rail 
and paling fences are common thruout the valley, and altho wire is 
in a few instances now being used, replacement by wire is occurring 
chiefly in that part of the valley closer to Ellington. 


Extent, Usr, anp Vauues or Farm Lanp 


Not only do the types of homes and farm practices within the 
valley give interesting contrasts, but the extent and use of farm 
land presents differences no less striking. This is clearly brought 
out in the accompanying table, where a comparison is made be- 
tween five representative farms of both the upper and the lower 


LAND USE IN THE LoGAN CREEK VALLEY 
TEN SELECTED FARMS 


Upper Cultivated Land Total >, 

Logan _ Culti- — Woods 

Farms eres | Corn | Wheat| Oats | Hay |Miscel. | vated ” 
A 80 16 0 6 4 14 40 0 36 
B 71 17 5 4 0 16 42 3 24 
C 80 18.5 0 0 5 4.5 28 0 46 
D 240 46 0 13.5 0 31.5 91 25 120 
E 80 21.5 3 0 9 14.5 48 0 30 

Lower 

Logan 

Farms 
A 174 26 0 0 23 12 61 46 60 
B 146 23 0 9 17 10.5 59.5 36.5 52 
C 79 6.7 0 9.7 20.5 13 
D 620 67.5 5 27.5 15 50 165 70 370 
E 191 13.5 rj 3 19.5 0 43 40 100 


Logan Creek areas. Here it is seen that the average number of 
acres for farms in the lower section is 242, while the average for 
the upper section is 110, the former being more than twice as large 
as the latter. But notice that the difference between the average 
number of acres cultivated is not so great—70 as against 50 acres. 
Such figures would seem to indicate that the land is better in the 


upper region since a greater percentage of each farm there is culti- ° 


vated than on the larger farms. They are, instead, a comment upon 
the lack of careful planning on the smaller farms, for in the Ozarks 
region it has been found that improved pastures show better land 
economy than meager attempts to cultivate crops. In keeping with 
such findings are the average amounts of land in pasture—47 to 6 
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acres. That is, the amount of pasture land in the lower valley farms 
is over eight times as large as that in the upper farms. 

In Logan Creek Valley, as in the Ozarks region of which it is 
a part, the farms are usually owned by those who live on them 
and do not change hands very freely. It is estimated that the land 
values of the lower part of the valley at present (1935) average 


$25 to $40 an acre, 
and those of the up- fi 


per section are ap- 
proximately $10 to 
$15 an acre.” Few of Wheat fed, Clover 


Clover Lespedexa | 
the farmers thruout pe 
the area pay income 
taxes, most of them 7A 3A 
having little idea as U 


Thus it is seen 
that the homes of the 4 


lower part of Logan 
Creek Valley are 
larger, better kept, 
and more prosperous 
in appearance, as are Fig. 9. Diagram of farm owned by N. B. George. The 
also the outbuildings _ total size of the farm is 249 acres. The picture in Fig. 7 


and fences: improved was taken at the place indicated with a star and looking 
: in the direction of the arrow. 


methods of farming, 
used to some extent in the lower portion, diminish greatly far- 
ther up the creek; the farms themselves are smaller and differ in 
productivity nearer the head of the stream; and likewise land values 
change perceptibly. 


Some EXxpianations ror CutruraL Contrasts 
Explanations for these contrasts in human adjustments along 
the valley are strongly suggested by a consideration of distances 
from the community’s trading center, differing widths of the valley, 
and soil productivity. Ellington is and always has been the closest 
trading center for the Logan Creek settlers, and as a result those 
living nearer to the town find intercourse with its people much 


* Theodore Joule, Reynolds County Farm Agent, 1935. 
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easier than the more remote valley inhabitants near Sweetwater 
Branch, In a region with such poor transportation facilities, dis- 
tances have been an important factor in isolating the peoples and 
thus affecting their conditions of living. Altho a new farm-to-market 
road is now being constructed to the mouth of Sweetwater, until 
now an old, narrow, creek-bottom road has had to serve. When 
wagons were the only means of transportation farmers in the upper 
portion of the valley found the way too long and laborious to jour- 


LOGAN CREEK VALLEY 
Reynolds Coun ty, Mo 
Soils 
Huntington Silt Loam —Productive 


C7) Hentington, Baxter, and Clarksville 
Gravelly Loam— Moderately Productwe 


CO Hentington ond Clarksville Stony 
—Almost Non-Froductive 


9 Reynolds County 
+ Logan Creek Valley 


= One 


Fig. 10. Generalized soil and location map of Logan Greek Valley. 
Numbers represent places at which the pictures were taken. The change in 
the width of the map from Ellington to Sweetwater Creek is not intended 
to show the width of the valley since it widens and narrows often; but, in 
general, the map indicates the proportional decreasing width of the valley 
area from the crests of its bordering hills. Thus the stony loam (white) is 
mostly hill soil, while the silt loam (lined) is valley bottom soil. 


ney to town frequently. Even with present day automobile or truck 
traffic, unusually heavy rains often bring the creek up or wash the 
road out to such an extent that the area is still effectively isolated. 
As a result, lack of contact with the only population center within 
many miles has played a major part in the social and economic 
backwardness of these people as compared with their neighbors 
living in closer touch with town life. 

In addition to the isolation of the upper valley, a second factor 
in its backwardness is the gradual narrowing of the valley as one 
goes up stream. The width of the valley floor, which is approxi- 
mately two-thirds of a mile at Ellington, has diminished by one- 
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half at the N. B. George farm, and has narrowed to two hundred 
yards along Sweetwater. It is to be expected then, if the valley soil 
is the most desirable land and is a measure of the worth of a farm, 
that farms will become increasingly poorer and limited in area as 
the head of the valley is approached. 

No less important than the amounts of land available for farm- 
ing is the productivity of the soil. Reference to the soil map in Fig. 
10 confirms this statement. Here it can be seen that the Huntington 
Silt Loam, the best of the soils of the region, with one exception 
borders the creek continuously from Ellington to the transition 
line AB, where better homes begin to give way to poorer ones. 
Notice how scattered these better deposits are from this point on. 
Much of the creek now becomes bordered, not by silt loam nor even 
by intermediate soil, gravelly loam, but by stony loam, to a great 
extent non-productive. Fig. 8 shows this type of soil along Sweet- 
water Branch, where the stones are plainly visible. The numbers 
on the soil map indicate the points at which the pictures accompany- 
ing this article were made. They bring out clearly the fact that the 
better farms are located in the areas of better soil, and that the 
poorer farms are found where good soil is restricted in area. It 
is evident, then, not only that the meager farmsteads of the upper 
Logan Creek Valley are more isolated and smaller, but also that the 
worth and productivity of the farm must necessarily be small since 
the amount of cultivable soil is greatly limited. When the owners 
of such farms come to the realization, as some of their neighbors 
down the valley have, that the best land economy here should be 
less cultivation and more pasturing, one may dare to predict that, 
even if their economic position does not approach the level of their 
more fortunate neighbors, at least it may exceed that of their 
fathers who farmed the same land before them. 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN INDIVIDUAL VERSUS GROUP 
STUDY OF PICTURES IN GEOGRAPHY 


ELIZABETH STADTLANDER 
State Teachers College, Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania 


The teacher of geography is always searching for new pictures 
to illustrate her teaching. The magazines, newspapers, travel adver- 
tisements, and commercial photographic companies are sources of 
the supply. The value of these pictures for teaching purposes 
creates a problem. Are individual pictures worth the time con- 
sumed in locating ones of high geographic value? Is their utility 
great enough to warrant the filing space required? Do they serve 
their ultimate purpose as a device for informing children as well 
as or better than the written word? 

Geography teachers feel that the answer to these three questions 
is without exception in the affirmative. There is no better way to 
describe a place or an activity than by a picture. 

This being acceptable, the question of how to present these 
pictures arises. Of what value are individual study pictures? How 
much greater value is there in a group picture presentation? To 
discover the relative value of individual pictures versus group 
pictures an experiment was made with fifth grade geography 
classes. 

The children were divided into two homogeneous groups. One 
group which we shall call Group A was composed of superior and 
high average children; the second group or Group B was composed 
of average and low average pupils. Two complete units were taught, 
one on the Mountain and Plateau States of the United States and 
the other on the Pacifie Coast States. For each unit two identical 
sets of twenty-five pictures were used. Hach unit had lantern slides 
and stereographs which were used as individual pictures. The 
latter set of pictures had a short discussion of the region shown, a 
few leading questions, and a title for each picture. The lantern 
slide, of course, had no marks of identification for the chidren. The 
teacher prepared a list of questions to be answered by each picture. 
The group using the lantern slides had to answer the questions from 
their store of knowledge, while the individual picture study group 
had the advantage of using the printed matter on the picture. The 
method of presenting the pictures was as shown in the table at the 
top of page 361. 
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UnItT 
Groups 
Mountain and Plateau States Pacific Coast States 
A Lantern Slides Stereographs 
B Stereographs Lantern Slides 


By thus rotating the type of pictures used the lacking of equated 
grouping was eliminated. In both groups, however, the textual 
material, the teacher, and the tests were identical. The variation 
in presentation was a result of the type of picture used for the unit. 
In using lantern slides the entire group studied the picture, read 
the available material, and re-studied the picture. In using the 
individual pictures the children were reading, studying maps, or 
being otherwise gainfully occupied while the pictures of the day’s 
topic were circulating around the class. In the use of individual 
pictures the teacher was constantly at the command of the pupils 
in order to help them to study the picture and find the geographic 
details. 

In this way both groups were confronted with the problem of 
group study and individual study of the pictures for the units. The 
basis of comparison for the groups was a series of three objective 
tests of 100 items each, four items for each picture. The Initial 
Test was given to both groups before they had studied the pictures. 
It was of the one word answer type. Group A was given the test with 
lantern slides because they were to use lantern slides in their first 
unit. Group B used the stereographs which were incased in a folder 
so that the children would not be able to see the title or printed 
matter. In the second unit the procedure was reversed for the 
groups. A second test called the Progress Test followed after a 
study of the pictures of a topic. For example, if four pictures were 
concerned with lumbering, that part of the progress Test was 
administered after the lumber topic has been exhausted. This Prog- 
ress Test was in the form of multiple-choice questions. The tests 
were checked and the papers returned to the pupils in order that 
they might see their errors. The pictures were used again to help the 
children to correct their mistaken interpretations. The Final Test 
was of the true-false type. It came at the end of the unit after the 
entire region had been summarized and the children had discussed 
all phases of the locality and its work pattern again. Hach of the 
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tests was constructed to test the development of the children in 
reading into and out of pictures the geographic facts and relation- 
ships told therein. 

The checking of these tests revealed some facts concerning the 
relative value of lantern slides and individual study pictures. The 
Progress Test will not be considered in the analysis of the data 
because it served as a self-check for the pupils rather than a measur- 
ing rod for the type of pictures. The analysis, however, of the 
Initial Tests and Final Tests in Units I and IT is as follows: 


A ComparaTIVE ANALYSIS OF Groups A AND B 


Group A Grove B 
Percentage of increase in interpretation between 
257% Initial Tests for Units I and II 157% 
0% Percentage of increase in interpretation in Final 25% 


Tests for Units I and II 


Percentage of increase in interpretation after 
55% studying lantern slides between Initial Test and 45% 
Final Test of Unit 


Percentage of increase in interpretation after 
35% studying individual pictures between Initial Test 50% 
and Final Test for Unit. 


1. Five-sevenths of Group A improved in Initial Test II with 
individual pictures after using lantern slides for the first unit. 

2. Two-thirds of Group B increased their scores in Initial Test 
IT with lantern slides after using individual pictures for the first 
unit. 

3. In the Final Test II one-fifth of Group A received lower 
scores when using individual pictures for Unit IT than when using 
lantern slides for Unit I. 

4, In Final Test IT one-third of Group B received higher scores 
when using lantern slides for Unit II than when using individual 
pictures for Unit I. 

5. In Group A 96 per cent of the class improved between Final 
Tests of Unit I and II; thus showing that the ability to interpret 
geographic facts in pictures develops with the use of both kinds of 
pictures. 

6. In Group B 94 per cent of the class improved between Final 
Tests of Units I and II by using both types of pictures. 
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7. In both groups every child improved from 25 per cent to 
50 per cent in ability to interpret facts from pictures. 

8. For both groups the medians show an increase of 50 points 
between Initial Test I and Final Test IT. 


CoNncLUSIONS 

Conclusions to be reached from this experiment indicate the 
following facts: 

1. Children are better able to interpret facts from a lantern 
slide than from an individual picture when used as a class device. 

2. More children acquire geographic knowledge with the use 
of lantern slides and the variance between the group is not as great 
as with individual pictures. 

3. Children seem to profit more from group discussion and by 
others’ errors than from individual teacher help. 

4. Average and low average children gain more ability in geo- 
graphic thinking by use of lantern slides. 

5. Superior and high average children do not increase their 
interpretative ability with individual pictures more than with lan- 
tern slides or group picture methods. 

6. All types of children gain in their geographic reasoning thru 
pictures altho the increase with the lantern slide is greater. 

7. Children enjoy geography more when pictures outside of 
the textbook are used. 


SuMMARY 


In the foregoing analysis and conclusions the term ‘‘lantern 
slide’’ has been used as a basis for comparison with individual 
pictures. By the term, the writer means any type of large picture 
which may be used as a group method of presentation. The old type 
of ‘‘ Magic Lantern’’ which reflects a picture or postcard on a screen 
may serve the same purpose as the newer type of projection lan- 
tern. By individual picture is meant any type of small picture 
which must be handled by one person at a time in order to be fully 
and carefully observed and studied. 

A further recommendation for the use of pictures lies in the 
fact that more than 50 per cent of Group B had been failures or 
were failing in one or more subjects. The failure was partially due 
to lack in reading ability. These failing students would have been 
failures in geography also if the subject had been based on gaining 
their information from printed matter alone. As a result of the use 
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of pictures, these children gained information, learned to talk intel- 
ligently about a region or activity, because they could visualize it, 
learned to read from pictures what they could never have learned 
to read from textbooks, and felt a sense of achievement and enjoy- 
ment in the subject. 


A STORY OF ONE DAY IN HUNTSVILLE, TEXAS* 
M. J. FIELDS 


Huntsville, Texas 


A damp solid blackness seemed to press closely against the win- 
dow panes, as the muffled sound of the six o’clock whistle penetrated 
the morning air. No stars were visible, and even the street light 
looked dim and blurred. Night seeming in no hurry to pass away, 
stole about ten minutes of the day’s light, judging from the time 
a certain object across the street was first visible. 

The thermometer on the porch showed a reading of 52° F., 
while the barometer registered 29.8 inches. The fragrance of wet 
pines reached me as I stepped into the yard, and I noticed that 
the wind was blowing gently from the southeast. Small drops of 
water were dripping from the leaves of the near-by trees, caused 
by the light mist that was falling. In the distanee, here and there, 
flickering lights appeared like tiny stars hanging low in space. 

A sudden chilly feeling made me shiver, and realizing that I 
had probably stood in the dampness too long, I went indoors, turned 
up the fire, and slipped into a light wool dress for early morning 
classes. Turning on the radio to get the morning news reports, such 
an outburst of static came forth that I hurriedly switched it off, 
but having at least gained the information that stormy weather was 
not far away. 

*Having Eyes To See, Do We See? 


That one day’s observations, intelligently interpreted, can yield a wealth of cultural 
enjoyment and serve as an integrating center, is shown by the following paper, written 
by a sophomore in Sam Houston State Teachers College in response to an assignment 
given to a class studying the geographic basis of society. The paper is offered for publi- 
cation in the belief that any teacher anywhere, on any day, could direct such observa- 
tions (or others equally as fruitful), from the sixth grade on up. 

Education not only prepares for life after- college, it enriches one’s ability to live 
fully each day in the midst of the school experience. Is your education yielding rich 
returns to you each day?—Harriet SMIrH, instructor in charge of the class 
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The first rays of daylight revealed the sky covered with mod- 
erately low, heavy, dull gray clouds of the nimbus type, which 
seemed rather undecided as whether to rise or to send forth the 
gathering rain, These clouds were evidently formed by the gradual 
cooling of the inflowing winds. But just before sunrise the clouds 
withdrew to some extent, showing cirro-stratus clouds overhead, 
and broke into various groups resembling cumulo-nimbus clouds 
around the horizon. The sun was not visible as it rose, but very 
faint colors edged the clouds in the east. This condition changed, 
however, within thirty minutes and the sky once more became 
covered with a thick layer of dark rain clouds. 

The concrete walks and the ground outside were wet, but no 
water was standing to indicate that heavy rain had fallen during 
the night. 

Consulting the Daily Weather Maps, issued by the United States 
Weather Bureau, I discovered that on December 3, two days earlier, 
a low pressure area had developed on the western coast in the vi- 
cinity of San Francisco. On December 4, it had moved across Cali- 
fornia and into western Arizona; and so, on the following day Texas 
was covered by this same low pressure area. The moisture filled 
air was rising and was being cooled by expansion, as well as by 
contact with the cooler earth. 

Heavy rain started falling about 8:30 a.m. and continued a down- 
pour until about 10:30 a.m. At this time the clouds seemed to shift 
again, appearing thinner and higher overhead, but dark and heavy 
toward the eastern horizon. The barometer showed a slight rise. 

From about 10:30 to 11:30 a.m. was the brightest part of the 
day, but no sun appeared. At 12:15 p.m. heavy rain began falling 
again, and continued for the most part thru the remainder of the 
day. Just before time for the first afternoon class the College Cam- 
pus took on an added note of interest with its array of new boots 
and various colored raincoats and umbrellas. 

About 2:00 p.m. a faint but lovely rainbow was seen toward 
the northeast. Somewhere the sun, moving toward its southwest 
setting position, was shining thru the clouds and on the falling 
raindrops. The clouds at this time looked as if a norther was soon 
to arrive. The wind rose slightly but continued from the southeast. 
The hardest rain of the day fell between 2:30 and 4:00 p.m. 

Erosion played a definite part in this day’s events. At one place 
on the campus a ditch was cut so deep that it had to be filled later 
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with rocks and clay. Big ditches and holes were washed out, and 
many miniature alluvial fans, sandbars, islands, capes, and penin- 
sulas were seen in an adjoining street. This condition was the re- 
sult of the fact that the structure of the earth in this locality is un- 
consolidated sand and clay, and therefore wears away easily from 
the hillsides. 

The water rose so high in the ereek which crosses the Sam Hous- 
ton Park, that all of the dams, terraces, and other forms of con- 
struction made by the children at play, were entirely swept away. 
It was found later that much of the sediment carried by this stream, 
above the park, was deposited in the park lake. Many similar con- 
ditions were found in other parts of the city. However, in places 
where the grass or shrubbery had gained a good foot-hold, the 
roots of the plants held the soil in place, and erosion was very 
slight. 

The rainfall for the entire day, according to the official down- 
town report, was three inches. The rise on the Trinity and San 
Jacinto rivers was reported as one-fourth foot in localities above 
Huntsville, and about four feet some fifty miles below. 

Evaporation was fairly rapid. The temperature rose eight de- 
grees above that of the previous day, and, altho the sun was 
not shining, the walks and other objects outside dried off in a 
reasonably short time after the rain ceased. 

This area, which is only about 400 feet above sea level, lies in 
the path of the westerly winds in winter; but since the Atlantic 
Ocean lies relatively near on the east, and the Gulf of Mexico is 
just to the south, the moisture was evidently brought from these 
bodies of water. 

Night closed in quickly after sunset, and the thermometer 
dropped to 54° F. by seven o’clock. The temperature chart kept 
during the day showed the unusual fact that the highest tempera- 
ture for the day was reached at 12:00 noon. This was due to the 
warming condition which existed just before noon, and the cooling 
rain which fell just aftér noon. 

Altho the moon rose at 1:55 p.m. and did not set until 2:12 a.m., 
little effects from it were noticeable, because of the thick heavy 
clouds. Had the night been clear many interesting star groups could 
have been observed. 

As the night—cold, dark, and still—settled down over the town 
like some huge enveloping creature waiting for the dawn of another 
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day, I made my temperature graf for the day and then pondered 
over the powerful forces of the universe, and I began to understand, © 
at least in a little way, that from a geographical point of view, it 
is to a large extent man’s increasing ability to utilize wisely the 
natural environment or overcome its handicaps that marks his 
progress. 


USES OF RIVERS TO MAN* 


VIRGINIA WILLCUTS 
State Teachers College, Duluth, Minnesota 


Let us consider rivers in the following way—How ind) uses 
of rivers to man, can you name? 

I gave this question to my sixth grade pupils. They were told 
that they might have ten minutes in which to jot down as many 
uses as they could think of. It was suggested that they think of 
the different rivers that they had studied, so far in geography, and 
consider how different some are from others. 

At the end of the ten minutes, the pupils were directed to lay 
down their pencils. One individual then another was asked to give 
the uses he had in mind. These were listed on the blackboard. 

As the work went on, interest grew because many of the answers 
were such surprises. 

At the close of the first day’s lesson, pupils were encouraged 
to bring up their question at home and to see how much added 
information they could get. Reports were given on the second 
day. The list grew considerably. 

At the close of the second day’s lesson, certain pupils were to 
consult reference books to clear up some of the questions that 
arose and which the members of the class could not answer. 

On the third day, the projection lantern was used to present 
pictures from which pupils could read uses not yet named. 

At the end of the period the pupils had completed the following 
list. 


Uses or Rivers To MAN 


1. Furnishes power a. Forms rich delta land 
a. Hydroelectric b. Deposits it along valley floors 
b. Wheel 3. Furnishes food 
c. Steam 4. Irrigation 

2. Carries soil 5. For household purposes 


* Answers compiled by pupils of the sixth grade. 
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. Highways 


a. For boats 
b. For skating 
c. For streets 


. Natural boundary 

. Carries logs 

. Beauty 

. Pleasure 

. Removes soil and exposes minerals 
. Makes an excellent place for a city 
. Makes a wide valley floor 

. Makes soil by wearing away rock 
. Drains the land 

. Landing for airplanes 

. Connects bodies of water 

. Refrigeration (ice) 

. Produces fish for fertilizer 


20. 


21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 


26. 
27. 
28. 


29. 
30. 


Vou. 35 


Produces shells 

a. Pearls (gems) 

b. For souvenirs 

ce. Mother-of-pearl 

d. For dishes 

Extinguishes fires 

Produces fur-bearing animals 

Gives moisture to the land 

Carries along minerals (gold, tin, etc.) 
Carries along precious stones 
(diamonds) 

Carries along seeds 

Affords good harbors 

Gives water to be used in factories for 
washing materials (wool, beets, etc.). 
Provides fresh water for lakes 
Religious influence 
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EDITORIAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Several hundred were in attendance at the two sectional meetings of the Minnesota 
Education Association sponsored by the State Council of Geography Teachers. George H. 
Primmer of the Duluth State Teachers College presided. Papers were presented by R. O. 
Hughes, Curriculum Director, Board of Education, Pittsburgh; George J. Miller, Man- 
kato State Teachers College; and by D. H. Davis, University of Minnesota. A field trip 
over the Twin City area was conducted by Richard Hartshorne of the University of 
Minnesota on Saturday, special attention being given to the rail pattern and commercial 
and industrial cores as related to the topography and drainage lines of the area. The fact 
that a bus load of people participated in this trip, after the regular sessions had closed, 


indicates this new feature of the State Council meetings might be adopted as a regular 
feature of future programs. 


David J. Swartz, chairman of the geography section, New York Society For The 
Experimental Study Of Education, informs us that geography is now being taught in 
8A and 8B in junior high school. There is also a license in economic geography in the high 
school, the first course of which is about to be presented by a committee. In January, the 
Society will devote an entire meeting to geography in the elementary and secondary 
schools. At other meetings geography will share a part of the program on education. 
Administrators as well 9s geography teachers are participating in these programs reflecting 
the rapid strides being made by geography in the curriculum. 


One of the finest stands of virgin forest left in the Piedmont owes its existence to the 
foresight of a French Huguenot physician who in the eighteenth century endowed an 
industrial school for 24 children with 1000 acres of timber in McCormick County, South 
Carolina. The tract was to remain forever in forest in order to supply fuel to the farm 
and in time contribute to its support. Recently the U. S. Forest Service joined with the 
State Forestry Commission and the school in a plan of management for sustained yield. 
An area of 125 acres of the oldest timber has been set aside, never to be cut. Sample 
plots for experimental purposes have been established. Timber sales are by contract, with 
a guarantee that the felling be done with the least possible damage to the remaining trees 
and young growth. Limbs, topwood and trees removed for stand improvement will be cut 
for fuel for the school. The farm is becoming a model demonstration tract for those 
interested in getting a sustained yield out of their own farm wood lot, and also attracts 
visitors desiring to see excellent virgin timber nearing the two century mark. 


“Texas—In Perspective” is the title of a series of articles by Elmer H. Johnson fea- 


tured in the Texas Business Review, Bureau of Business Research, the University of 
Texas. 


The Committee on Cultural Relations with Latin America has announced the 
Twelfth Seminar in Mexico to be held in July. A new feature will be the First Festival 
of Pan American Chamber Music, sponsored by Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge and directed 
by Carlos Chavez. In addition, the Committee is sponsoring a two weeks’ Seminar in 
Guatemala in midwinter. Further information may be had from the Committee’s New 
York address at 289 Fourth Avenue. 


According to a release from the U. S. Department of Commerce, this year’s yield of 
tung oil from trees scattered over Florida, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and 
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Texas will be nearly two million pounds. Since the first commercial plantings of the tung 
oil tree were in Florida that state led in acreage, but now Mississippi holds the lead. 
Much active research in the laboratories of our paint and varnish industries is finding new 
uses for tung oil. Our annual consumption is about one hundred million pounds. The 
soybean, one of our most promising crops, does not yield oil which can supplant tung oil, 
tho it along with fish and linseed oils may be combined with tung oil or other quick 
drying agents. 


Capitalizing on snow covered slopes of two or more miles for ski runs and on natural 
hot springs for swimming pools, and sunny days in a sheltered valley, a modern alpine 
hotel will be opened by one of our chief railways this winter in the Sun Valley of the 
Sawtooth Mountains of Idaho. 


According to C. 8. Thornthwaite, head of climatic research activities of the Soil 
Conservation Service, U. 8S. Department of Agriculture, in a report to the Upstream 
Engineering Conference held recently in Washington, D.C., the intensity of rainfall and 
wind velocity during a single storm varies greatly from locality to locality within the 
storm area. The report is based on new measurements made by two hundred farmers on 
relief in Oklahoma, living three miles apart, supplied with weather instruments which 
they were required to read simultaneously on the hour, every fifteen minutes during rains. 
Their records made it possible to relate rainstorm phenomena to wind velocity and direc- 
tion and temperature. Spottiness of rainfall and extremely variable wind velocity have 
thus been disclosed. The alternating high and low wind velocities may explain the unequal 
wind erosion in the same or adjoining fields. The data afford another approach to the 
problem of upstream reduction and control of flood waters. 


A meeting of the Geography Section of the Maryland State Teachers Association 
was held in Baltimore, Maryland, on Friday, October 23. Miss Ida V. Flowers presided. 
Reports were given by the standing committees on Curriculum, Textbooks and Equip- 
ment, followed by an address by Dr. Isaiah Bowman, President of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, on “Trails and Settlements of the Central Andes.” 
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GEOGRAPHICAL PUBLICATIONS 


Howard W. Odum. Southern Regions of the United States. 664 pp., 601 


maps, charts, tables. The University of North Carolina Press, Chapel 
Hill, 1936. $4.00 


The growing interest in regions among social scientists is exemplified by this mono- 
graph which is studied with more than ordinary interest. The book overlaps considerably 
the field of regional geography with emphasis upon elements which Brunhes would 
classify as being “beyond the essential facts.” 

The monograph is remarkable in many ways and first of all for its organization. 
Part I: “The Composite Picture: A Syllabus and Summary” consists of 273 numbered 
paragraphs while in the eleven chapters of Part II these many conclusions, problems 
and observations are elaborated. This method of presentation necessitates much repeti- 
tion likely to appear superfluous to the geographer however desirable it might be for 
readers unfamiliar with the regional method. In both Parts I and II the author is broadly 
concerned with constructing a “picturization” of the South and its place in the national 
scene, done with obvious sincerity of purpose, impartiality and a ready understanding 
of sociological problems, an imposing task made the less difficult by a minimum of edi- 
torial restrictions upon space. Reflecting the ample space provisions are the rich display 
of 329 maps mainly based on new data or “indices” supplemented by 272 diagrams and 
tables. The tremendous amount of research and labor involved in the preparation of this 
material can be appreciated by the geographer who for that reason will wonder why 
those very data and charts were not more definitely incorporated in the discussion. 
The charts and tables occupy the even-numbered pages more or less apart from the 
written discussion but convenient to the reader who wishes to consult them. Part III 
includes the bibliography, lists of maps and charts and acknowledgments especially to 
the Southern Regional Committee of the Social Science Research Council. 

The author depends principally upon political lines for delimiting regions; thus the 
South is defined as the southeastern states excluding Maryland, West. Virginia and 
Missouri. Attempts to avoid political lines are not always impressive as, for example, 
the map on which the practically non-existent “shelter-belt” is adopted as the western 
limit of the Southeast. Several small-scale maps of the Southeast show its subregions 
said to be 27 in number. In as much as many of the limits set to subregions do violence 
to boundaries heretofore generally accepted and in view of the exhaustive analyses 
upon which these maps are based, geographers are faced with the task of reinspecting the 
validity of earlier regional delimitations. 

A considerable portion of the volume is an elaboration of the theme that the South- 
east is a collection of states and regions of abundant natural wealth and opportunity and 
human inadequacy and deficiency. Again and again reference is made to the South’s 
“superabundant” natural wealth and in detailing the component parts of the natural 
endowment the author resorts to superlatives, many of which are unwarranted. The 
impressionism which enters into the discussion of the natural environment contrasts 
strangely with the objectivity of treatment accorded other items. Few recognized au- 
thorities are cited in support of many more or less extravagant statements, reference 
being made instead to such writers, competent in their own fields, as Sherwood Anderson 
and Walter Lippmann. To an unnamed geographer is attributed the highly questionable 
statement that the Southeast is “one of two regions on this earth and only two which 
will outdistance all others. . .. Above all the other regions they are the gardens of the 
world.” It is elsewhere stated that the Southeast “lies within the bounds of that magic 
area which receives more than forty inches of average annual precipitation.” 

Beginning with Chapter 6 the text, to the geographer, becomes more convincing and 
interesting. The materials dealt with lie largely beyond the observable landscape features 
and thus are usually excluded from studies in regional geography. The volume as a 
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whole possesses high literary merit and, with the exceptions indicated above, is written 
with rare breadth of view. In reflecting upon the book, whose concluding chapter is 
titled “Towards Regional Planning,” one concludes that, tho the geographer in his 
own treatments of regions tells the basic truth yet he does not and perhaps is not 
equipped to tell the whole truth. 


University of Minnesota Rate H. Brown 


Charles F. Brooks, A. J. Connor, and others. Climatic Maps of North 
America. Folio of 26 maps, 17” x 22”. Published by Blue Hill Observa- 
tory, Harvard University Press, Cambridge. $3.00, postage paid. 


For the first time, climatic maps of North America as a whole, including Greenland 
and the Caribbean, set forth in detailed thoroness the seven elements: temperature, 
pressure, rainfall, snowfall, humidity, cloudiness, and thunderstorms. The 26 maps re- 
produced with their original legends from the new world compendium of climatology 
(K6ppen-Geiger, Handbuch der Klimatologie) are well gotten up on durable grade 
white bond—with manila cover. 

To facilitate reference and comparison, the maps were printed in their original size, 
which permits simplified reproduction or extractions of pertinent data from a number 
of maps for combination into one. 

Students will welcome international helps, the oft-omitted lines of latitude and 
longitude so indispensable in accurate locational and comparison studies and double 
legends expressing temperature, pressure, and linear scales in American and metric 
systems. 

New material of the foregoing includes maps of average annual temperature ex- 
tremes, snowfall, humidity, and thunderstorms, which evoke vividly certain major 
conclusions heretofore unseen. 

Marshalled under the direction of outstanding climatologists, the immense mass 
of data, based upon original research and stable long time records of government 
weather services, comprises in this set a graphic finished work which far outruns the 
experience of the individual collaborators. And it will necessarily be years before any- 
thing approaching it will again be attempted in handy laboratory table size at the low 
price of $3.00. 


University of Illinois Lytyan H. Brock 
Urbana, Illinois 
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Teaching with Facts 


@Facts in the McConnell Geographies are not items to 
be memorized by the pupil. They are materials with 
which he thinks and develops understandings. They are 
introduced always in terms of what the pupil already has 
learned, and are used to guide him in acquiring more facts and 
better understandings. 


@ The study of geography is made 
McCONNELL 


a thinking process. Emphasis E 
Geography Series 


is given to class discussion and 


pupil activity rather than to 
‘ . LIVING IN DIFFERENT LANDS 
memory drill. Map exercises 


guide the pupil in seeing im- LIVING IN THE AMERICAS 


portant place relationships. 


Summarizing exercises guide LIVING ACROSS THE SEAS 
him in organizing the facts he 
has learned and in applying UNITED STATES 


them to new situations. 


@The McConnell Geographies not 
only include all the facts that should be taught, but they use the 
facts to develop understandings. There is a significant differ- 
ence between teaching facts in encyclopedic fashion and 
teaching with facts as is done in the McConnell series. 


Rand MSNally & Company 


New York CHICAGO San Francisco 


Tell Advertisers You Saw It in the JOURNAL 


\ 


DISTINCTIVE BOOKS FOR SUPPLEMENTARY 
USE IN THE STUDY OF GEOGRAPHY 


CHILDREN OF MEXICO, by Irmagarde Richards and Elena Landazuri. 
jnetieceenbaaswhiel School Edition, $1.25; Library Edition, $1.50 


A vivid story of Mexico from the days of the Aztecs to modern times told through 
child life of each period of history. These stories of children, which present a 
realistic and historically accurate picture of life and customs, are supplemented by 
stories of history and geogravhy which, in themselves, are fascinating. The manu- 
script was checked for accuracy by the Department of Education of the Federal 
District of Mexico and by members of the staff of the National Museum. 


Miss Richards spent many months in Mexico collecting material for the book. Miss 
Richards is also the author of “Our California Home,” adopted fourth grade social 
studies text for the State of California. Miss Landazuri is a Mexican writer and 
educator of distinction. 


“It contains a large amount of information presented with sympathy and vision. The 
authors have succeeded in picturing with considerable vividness both ancient times 
in Mexico and present day Mexican life.” From New York Times Book Review. 


HARUKO, CHILD OF JAPAN, by Eva D. Edwards, Claremont City 
Schools, California. .School Edition, $1.00; Library Edition, $1.25 


This new book on Japan for the third and fourth grades is an advance on any of 
the books so far published for children of those grades. Delightfully written, it 
gives a real look into the everyday life of Japanese children. The illustrations have 
been selected with a great deal of care. 


Miss Edwards is one of the well-known educators in California. As teacher, prin- 
cipal, county rural supervisor, and city supervisor she has always made an im- 
pression wherever she has taught. This book is a result of a trip to Japan. Its 
content has been checked by competent Japanese, and it is authentic in all of its 
description of life and customs in Japan.—A. L. A. Booklist. 


REAL GEOGRAPHY AND ITS PLACE IN THE SCHOOLS, By Harold 


A most modern analysis of the present tendency in geography teaching, in which 
. Doctor Fairbanks discusses the old and the new geography and then compares it 
to his treatment in his New Progressive Geographies. 


NORTH AMERICA. Volume I. Developed According to the Problem 
Method. By Harold W. Fairbanks, Ph.D. ................ $1.87 


300 pages; size 6 x 9; All new material. Handsomely illustrated with 120 pictures 
of geographic value—50 beautifully colored. 


HARR WAGNER PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


609 Mission Street San Francisco, California 


“ 


Deal with those who deal with us—Write our advertisers 


What Our Readers Say About 


School Activities 


“T think that this journal (School Ac- 
tivities) is worthy of a place in the library 
of every school administrator and should 
be available to teachers everywhere.” 


(Signed) LeRoy E. Cowes, Dean 
University of Utah 


“We find this monthly magazine indis- 
pensable to our activities program. It is 
creative, original, and supplements the 
programs of our various activities. I 
think it serves a very useful purpose in 
the secondary school.” 

(Signed) J. R. MitcHett, Principal 

Shields Junior-Senior High School 

Seymour, Indiana 


“T find the School Activities Magazine 
the most valuable one placed upon my 
desk, There are so many practical things 
inside that one may use in his own school. 
I never expect to be without it as long as 
I am connected with schoolwork.” 

(Signed) E. V. Core, Principal 
Union High School 
Union, West Virginia 


Successful educators everywhere are 
using School Activities. We invite you to 
join this rapidly growing group of school 
people who are using this keen tool to 
improve their work. 

Your job is, to say the least, a most 
exacting one. You need the keenest tools 
obtainable. School Activities is such a tool. 
It can assist you in keeping your school 
in the front ranks of progress. 

Send us your subscription order im- 
mediately. We are certain School Activi- 
ties will not disappoint you ;—if it does, 
just cancel your subscription after you 
receive the first issue. 


Subscription Price $2.00 


School Activities Pub. Co. 
Topeka, Kansas 


McConnell’s STUDY GUIDE 
LESSONS in GEOGRAPHY 


A New Type of Geography Workbook 


This series of books has been written with 
a view to a urposeful activity on 
the part of pupils. The material has cane 
selected and presented with a view to 
creating interest in geography work, and 
maintaining it, while pupils are mastering 
the essentials of the subject. 


The Series 
FOUR-BOOK 


Book I. The United States and Neighboring 


Book Ti. Soewtl: Americ®. 18¢ 
Book IV. Asia, Africa, Australia............. 18c 
TWO-BOOK 
The Western Hemisphere.................... 30c 
The Eastern Hemisphere...... 3 


Transportation charges additional. 


Annual sale, 75,000 copies 
Write for additional information concerning the series 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO. 


1808 Washington Avenue St. Louis, Mo. 


MEMBERS 


OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF GEOGRA- 
PHY TEACHERS ARE REQUESTED TO 


BRING 
TO THE ATTENTION OF 
ADVERTISERS 


THE UNIQUE ADVANTAGES OF 


JOURNAL OF GEOGRAPHY 


AS A SPECIALIZED ADVERTISING MEDIUM 


Do Your Part—Buy from our Advertisers 


He's pretty good at imagining all sorts of things, but 
you can't expect him to visualize the British Isles or to 
know why the Arctic is colder than Haiti without mod- 
ern, up-to-date maps and globes to help him in his 
schoolwork. He needs 


Weber Costello 
SEMI-CONTOUR POLITICAL-PHYSICAL MAPS 
and the 16 inch 
DUO-GRAPHIC POLITICAL-PHYSICAL GLOBE 


They give him accurate, complete, up-to-date informa- 
tion...and, at the same time, tell an interesting story 
of people on the other side of the world. Teachers 
everywhere have found them ideal for the teaching of 
human-relationships'' geography. 


Write for FREE copies of "History and Geography 
Teaching Aids." 
ADDRESS DEPT. MG-1264 


WEBER COSTELLO CO. 


PUBLISHERS - - = CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL. 


Mention the JOURNAL—It Assures Service 
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MCKNIGHT GEOGRAPHIC PUBLICATIONS 
For High Schools and Colleges . . . 


McKnight publications are accepted as standard by leading educators. Authorita- 
tively, accurately written, profusely illustrated, and carefully edited. 


A simple, brief, but comprehensive survey of weather science. Designed 
as an inexpensive college text also valuable to the teacher of geography. 
STUDIES IN ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY..... Ridgley-Gibson. .... 48¢ 
A workbook for senior high school and elementary college classes in 
| 3 0 D A Y economic geography. Over 200 new maps and graphs. Exact page refer- 
ences to many texts. 
APPROVAL PLAN . By Ridgley-Crompton........... 40¢ 
Any McKnight pub- A reference notebook for high school to accompany physical geography 
text. With maps, charts, diagrams. 


amination. Examine 


the book without ob- Sponsored by the National Council of Geography Teachers 
ie. =. = oi GEOGRAPHY—HOW TO TEACH IT. . .Ed. by Geo. J. Miller. . . .$1.60 


voce will be sent at * Outstanding geography teachers present their own classroom methods 
the end of 30days— On given studies. 


turn the book. HUMAN GEOGRAPHY STUDIES, U.S... . .Ed. by Geo. J. Miller. . . .$2. 
e Special studies of the various regions of the U.S. showing the geographic 


Order these books 284 climatic influences on the people. 
LIFE IN ASIA Ed. by G Mill 2.40 
ee ee Personal observations of 24 writers fusing life activities and natural 

environment of Asia. Well illustrated. 


MCKNIGHT & MCKNIGHT . . . Bloomington, Illinois 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED 
ECONOMIC GEOLOGY OF 
MINERAL DEPOSITS 


By E. R. LILLEY 
New York University 


W. R. SHEPHERD'S 


ATLAS OF MEDIEVAL AND 
MODERN HISTORY 


is replacing in popularity the author’s larger 
HISTORICAL ATLAS, which is no longer 
available in this country. The ATLAS OF 
MEDIEVAL AND MODERN HISTORY is 
made up of 80 pages of maps selected from 
the larger atlas. 


| A comprehensive text for the second course 
in geology. Stresses the economic and political 
factors which play an important in geology 
today. Contains— New low price, $2.00 


* An unusually full discussion of the non- 


metallic minerals 
* A description of mining methods 


* An analysis of foreign competition areas. 
$5.00 


“Fills a long-felt need for a well balanced text.” 


THE GEOGRAPHY OF EUROPE 


By RAOUL BLANCHARD and R. E. Crist 


“A splendid geographic interpretation of the 
continent, simply packed with valuable and de- 
tailed information.”’—C. J. Posey, University of 
Kansas 


—Albert O. Hayes, Rutgers University - $3.50 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


257 Fourth Avenue 


New York 


Tell Advertisers You Saw It in the JOURNAL 
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Representative subjects 


FE7. Cattle, Dairy Products, Sheep and Swine 


covered— 
Wheat Corn 
| Oats Fruit 
Tobacco Vegetables 
Rubber Sugar 
Coal Silver 
Tron Gold 
Petroleum Water Power 
Copper Steel 
Hand mounted on 
muslin, two maps 
on a roller, spring 


roller board, $Q50 


dust-proof 
cover 


With the Finch Series of maps before the class, the pupils see 


the distributions of the important agricultural and mineral prod- 


ucts of the United States and World. Not only do they 


greatly amplify any text as to actual information, but they stim- 


ulate investigation and make possible group discussions in the 


solution of problems of various degrees of difficulty. Send coupon 


below for folder giving complete description. 


ILLUSTRATED FOLDER 
Yours for the asking 


A.J. NYSTROM 6 CO. 


Scuoot Maps, GLOBES, AND CHARTS 
3333 Elston Ave. Chicago. IIL 


MAPS 


(“> 
RINYSTROM & CO. 


CHARI? 


A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 


Please send me without obligation your 
folder describing the Finch Products 


Maps. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
GEOGRAPHY TEACHERS 


HE November issue of the JOURNAL carries, on pages 327 and 328, 
5 ee program for the next meeting of the National Council. The 
meeting will be held in Syracuse, New York, December 29 and 30. All 
sessions will be in Hotel Syracuse. You will find in the program some- 
thing of professional interest to you whether you teach in the grades, 
high school, or college. A wide variety of papers will be presented, each 
one dealing with some specific phase of geography teaching. 


wer 


The National Council of Geography Teachers is the largest society of 
geography teachers in the United States. Many states have State Coun- 
cils which are affiliated with the National Council and have as their aims 
the improvement of geography instruction in their respective states. State 
Councils should have representatives at the national meeting so that they 
may keep informed as to policy and compare notes on the work being 
done in the different states. 


The National Council invites all geography teachers, whether mem- 
bers or not, to come to its annual meeting, to gain from the program 
help in subject matter and method, to share the inspiration which comes 
from a large group of men and women working together for a common 
cause, to contribute to the discussions and the plans for future work. 

. Especially are those urged to come to the meeting who work alone or in 
very small groups, where the stimulus of discussion and disagreement is 
lacking. 


The Council is a strong organization but it could become more effec- 
tive if all geography teachers, who are convinced that their subject has 
something distinctive and worth while to contribute to the curriculum, 
would affiliate themselves with it. 


ALISON E. AITCHISON, 
President 
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A CHOICE OFFERING 


Would you choose the best geographical material if you could? You may! It 


depends upon you alone. Just note how helpful this number of the JouRNAL will 
be to you. You may have nine such numbers every school year. An epoch making 
series of articles on Europe is now appearing. You just can’t afford to miss the 
JOURNAL. We hereby extend to you an invitation to become a member of the 
National Council of Geography Teachers and secure the JouRNAL at the mem- 
bership rate of only $2.00 a year. 


13. 
14. 


Here are a few of the articles appearing in the JouRNAL: 


. An Hacienda in Mexico. Ben F. and Rose V. Lemert, Duke University 
. Calculating Rotational Speeds and the Length of Degrees of Longitude in 


Various Latitudes. Harold 8. Palmer, University of Hawaii 


. Recognition of Climatic Types. T. W. Birch, Secondary Day School, Gates- 


head, England 


. Facets of Fjord Economy. A Study of Life on Sogne Fjord, Norway. W. 


Elmer Ekblaw, Clark University 


. Tel Aviv: The New City of Palestine. E. Ray Casto, Emory and Henry 


College 


. The Plains of the Po. W. O. Blanchard, University of Illincis 
. The Power of China: A Study in Political Geography. State Teachers Col- 


lege, Alva, Oklahoma 


. The Bulgarian Valley of Roses, Henry J. Bruman, University of California 
. Some Effects of Weather on the Urban Dweller. George F. Deasy, University 


of Cincinnati 


. Timber Lines. C. E. Cooper, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 
. Landscapes in Finland. Eugene Van Cleef, Ohio State University 


. Pedals and Sails: A Log of a Different Sort of Trip to Europe. Robert 


Andrews, Principia College 

Saigon, French Indo China. Shannon McCune, Syracuse University 

An Experiment in Individual Versus Group Study of Pictures in Geography. 
Elizabeth Stradtlander, Public Schools, Midland, Pennsylvania 


If you are not on our mailing list, or have neglected to renew, send your sub- 


scription at once. You cannot depend upon getting back numbers. Many others 
have been disappointed. Regular subscriptions, $2.50; to members of the Na- 
tional Council, $2.00 for the year. If you are interested in geography, accept our 
membership invitation. 


undersigned at once. 


Act now! Send your annual dues and membership application to the 


JOURNAL OF GEOGRAPHY, 
3333 Elston Ave., 
Chicago, IIL. 
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in | ELEMENTS OF 
| GEOGRAPHY 


By Vernor C. Fincu and GLenn T. TREwARTHA 
University of Wisconsin 


ide in @ pages, 6 x 9, 399 illustrations, with envelope of nine 
folding work maps, $4.00 


rates- SERIES IN GEOGRAPHY 


{ready adopted by over sixty colleges and universities, this interesting new book 
vy. W.  Ieets the need for a simple yet thorough textbook which will give the beginning 
adent a full discussion of the major component elements of geographic landscape, 
Tenry dto enable him to interpret their areal association. 
This is the first geography text I have seen which may be called both modern and 
dentific. We have been waiting years for someone to give us a college geography 
ste martially balanced between the physical and the cultural. You have met this need 
aamost substantial manner.” 
Dr. Howarp H. Martin, University of Washington 
ornia 
; jam sure that the geographers of the country will welcome this dignified text as a 
ersity  Hforthy contribution to a field of science which is of increasing importance in the 
llegiate realm.” 
Dr. Nets A. Benctson, University of Nebraska 
Sobert |]LONOMIC GEOGRAPHY New third edition 
H. Wuirseck and VerNor C, Fincu, University of Wisconsin. 565 pages, 
9, illustrated. $3.50 
raphy. e hundred fifty-four educational institutions throughout the country have 
‘ opted the second revision of this well-known standard text. Representative adop- 
ins: University of California at Los Angeles, College of the City of New York, 
r sub-  |fomell University, Duke University, Harvard University, University of Illinois, 
others diana University, New York University, Northwestern University, Princeton 
ie Na- |aversity, Ohio State University, Pennsylvania State College, University of Wis- 
pt our 
te vigorous and readable style that has been an outstanding feature of this text- 
to the {fk has been left unchanged. The book includes the same excellent selection of 
terial and the same convenient organization which helped to make the first two 
fitions so successful. 
: Send for copies on approval 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 
West 42nd Street New York, N.Y. 
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YOU KNOW 


that you may be missing one of the greatest educational aids available? We 
leave it to those who use the Journal regularly, year after year. Here is what a 
few users say. Start your subscription now and accumulate a large amount of 
helpful material that cannot be obtained elsewhere. 


1. Had they been printed to order, they could not have fitted my work better and since 
school work is becoming so standardized they must be of the same value in any section. So 
much of the material is typical and in that way is much more valuable to any teacher, who has 
ability, than if it were specific. The scope of each number is wide, therefore, each has some- 
thing of value to teachers in whatever grade they may teach. The material is all so up-to-date 
and dependable that I hardly see how a teacher would be willing to be without it. 

2. I find the Journat very helpful. I use the back numbers for the articles on the 
special country I may be teaching. We have the JourNnat in the school library. 


3. I have nothing but praise for the Journat. I feel that the articles in it are wonder- 
ful and a great help in the teaching profession. 


4. I took the JourNnat a long time after I did not need it which proves that I think it an 
excellent magazine. 


5. I enjoyed the JournaL very much. It was a splendid help in my geography work. 
6. I think your magazine is an excellent one and will recommend it. 


7. I find the JourNAL oF GEOGRAPHY invaluable in my work and am doing all I can to 
introduce it to the teachers. It seems to improve continually in type and variety of subject 
matter. I have asked three representative students of my department to give their opinions of 
it and received the following response: 


1) No teacher can do the best work without it. It keeps up-to-date, gives new ideas 
and is good authority. 


2) Opinions and ideas of experienced people give assurance in the use of material, 
puts us in touch with what people are doing elsewhere. 


3) Work is so practical that it may be used as supplementary material in the class- 
room. Gives a good basis for project work. Is not only an aid in teaching geography, but 
also correlates with other subjects. 


8. I am now teaching the sixth grade in the ——— School and I find the JourNAL 
a source of great help to me and my pupils, both the articles on subject matter and the ones 
on method. I have used several of the articles and am saving my numbers for future reference. 


9. For ten years I have used the JourRNAL or GeoGrapny and I feel I cannot get along 
without it. Every new number is a fresh source of inspiration. 


10. I found the Journat the best on the market. It is so fine and advanced it will take 


all this term to “try out’? and assimilate all the good suggestions. 


The Journal has been an aid and joy to teachers and students for nearly forty 
years. Add it to your list now! 


Deal with those who deal with us—Write our advertisers 
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THIS diagram of the seismograph, fully 
described in the New Merriam-, 
Webster, explains how earth- 


quakes are recorded. Hundreds 
of other illustrations and articles 
describe many kinds of scien- 
tific measuring instruments. 

You will find complete in- 
formation or thousands of 
subjects in 
the New 


Webster. ¢ 
600,000 en- 


Does the Remotest 


rthquake 


tries—122,000 L& 


more than 
in any other 
dictionary. 


WEBSTER’S 


NEW INTERNATIONAL 
Second Edition 


3,350 pages e 12,000 
terms illustrated e Over 
13,000 biographical en- 
tries e 35,000 geograph- 
ical entries e Thousands 
of encyclopedic articles 
e Synonyms and anto- 
nyms. Write for free, il- 
lustrated pamphlet con- 
taining specimen pages, 
color plates, and full in- 
formation. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield Mass. 


WILL YOU 


1. Buy the best for your school? 


> 


. Support our advertisers? 


. Study the advertisements carefully and 


supply your needs? 


. Place the JouRNAL in your school library ? 


5. Become a member of the National Council 


nN 


™N 


and secure the JouRNAL? Send for a sam- 
ple copy. 


. Help to advance geography teaching to 


an ever higher level ? 


. Get the best for yourself? 


Write us now and we will be pleased to 
cooperate. 


Are you doing your part to get rid of 
those old, filthy, tattered, out of date, 
books, maps, and other equipment ? 
Are the school funds being spent for 
worth-while materials for the chil- 
dren, or are they being wasted ? 


These pages direct your attention to 
a large body of fine material for the 
use of both student and teacher. 
Write our advertisers, collect needed 
information, and start the “‘ball roll- 
ing’ so as to replace that ancient 
equipment ; much of which is already 
a disgrace to any American school. 


You can keep a great deal. Just try it. 


A 
REQUEST 


Give your support to our advertisers. 
Those who sell things that are worth 
having speak to you thru these pages. 
They give their support to us. You 
can reciprocate— 


1. By writing them—ascertain 
just what you want and see 
that it is secured for you 


2. By commending their product 


3. By buying their product. Buy 
from those who use the Jour- 
NAL to announce their product 


4. By acquainting prospective and 
active teachers, school adminis- 
trators and school boards with 
the products advertised in the 
JoURNAL 


Our advertisers have high grade prod- 
ucts and want to serve you. Cooperate 
by giving them a chance. Do it now! 
Results are what count! 


GEORGE J. MILLER 
Editor 


Do Your Part—Buy from our Advertisers 
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Since 1893 


THE JOURNAL OF GEOLOGY 


has provided a constant and developing record of the advance of 
geological science. Founded by Thomas Chrowder Chamberlin, 
America’s outstanding geologist, since 1928 it has been edited 
by Rollin T. Chamberlin of the University of Chicago. 


Among forthcoming articles are: 


Sedimentary Gneisses of the Salmon River Region near Shoup Idaho. By Roy A. WILSON. 

A Review of the Problems of the Sudbury Irruptive. By T. C. PHEMISTER. 

Origin of the Great Lakes Basins, By F. P. SHEPARD 

The Buried Topography of Western Ohio. By KARL VER STEEG. 

On the Structure of the Rhyolites in Yellowstone Park. By H. A. BROUWER. 

Deep-focus Earthquakes and their Geological Significance. By ANDREW LEITH and J. A. SHARPE. 


Published 8 times a year. Subscription, $6.00. 
Foreign postage, 65 cents, Canadian postage, 25 cents. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


To Our Readers 


OES your membership in the National Council or your subscription to 


the JOURNAL expire soon? Check this at once and do not allow your 
membership to lapse. 


If it does expire soon will you please renew at once? Your immediate 
renewal will be of great assistance to the officers of the National Council and 
your Editor. You can really help by attending to this simple matter at once. 
We would like to have all expiring memberships renewed so that we may 


make our plans for next school year. Send us the names of others who might 
be interested. 


We now have in our files a large amount of excellent manuscript to be 
published next year. You cannot afford to miss a single issue. Before the year 
is over we will be able to announce something new in the way of material of 
aid to you. Indications are that it will be better than anything that has yet 
appeared—that is saying a good deal. 


Please attend to this matter at once and thus give us your cooperation. 


Gro. J. MILLER 
Editor 
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SCIENCE INTERESTS 


By Frederick L. Fitzpatrick 
ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF NATURAL SCIENCES 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Administrators, educational philosophers, and curriculum makers concerned 
with student “interests” as the basis of course of study and curriculum con- 
struction will find challenging data in Professor Fitzpatrick’s analysis of stu- 
dents’ expressed “interests” in science. The study presents important evidence 
concerning the consistency, validity, and reliability of student testimony with 
reference to both identical items and related topics in science, on various grade 
levels and on the college level. The repetition technique which Professor Fitz- 
patrick devised for this research can readily be adapted to similar “interest” 
studies in other fields. 


80 pages. Paper, 80 cents 


A list of our publications in the fields of Geography, History, Social Studies, 
and Science will be sent on request. 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
TEACHERS COLLEGE COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY NEW YORK CITY 


McKINLEY DESK OUTLINE MAPS 


fp complete series of McKinley Desk Outline Maps inctudes maps in 
four popular sizes, covering the following periods of history: Ancient 
History, approximately 74 maps; Medieval and Modern History, approxi- 
mately 102 maps; American History, approximately 104 maps. With this 
large selection assortments can be made up for any class needs in these 
courses as well as for World History, English History, etc. 


PRICES Per Envelope 
Per 100 of 20 Maps 
Size B— 7144x10 im. .65 23 
2.75 Less than 50—5¢ each 


Carriage Extra 
Prices on special assortments of maps furnished upon application. 


Write for complete catalog and samples 


MeKinley Publishing Company 
1021 Filbert Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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GEOGRAPHY OUTLINES 
of the 


CONTINENTS 


By ELLA SHANNON BOWLES 
156 Pages Postpaid, $1.00 


Detailed Outlines and Suggestions 
for the Teaching of Geography 


UTLINING a complete and thorough study of the five continents to- 
QO gether with suggestions and many helpful references. Correlating the 


study of geography with reading, language, history, composition, art and 
handwork. 


Arranging and classifying important facts concerning the study of geog- 
raphy so the teacher may be able to find the desired point at once. 


The Geography Outlines of the Continents is becoming a widely used book 


by busy teachers in presenting one of the most important subjects in the 
school curriculum. 


Orders have been coming in from all of the states with many letters of ap- 
preciation and delight over the adaptability of this book in presenting and 
teaching geography in the class room. 


Ruth Margaret Griffith, Supervisor Extra-Mural Teacher Training Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio writes: “Several of the students and critic teachers 
with myself have examined your Geography Outlines of the Continents by 
Ella Shannon Bowles and many of us find that they would be very helpful 
and suggestive in the teaching of geography. Please send me six copies.” 
Following this order by telegram, thirty copies of Geography Outlines were 


mailed to Tennessee Agricultural and Industrial State Teachers College, 
Nashville. 


This book will save hours of your time and tell you where to find many of 


the books and magazine articles bearing upon a thorough and effective 
' teaching of the subject. 


Every single outline in the collection was put to a practical test by 
teachers in public and private schools before being published. The first 
chapter deals with geography in the first three grades. 


PROGRESSIVE TEACHER, Morristown, Tenn. 
I inclose $1.00 for which please send me “Geography Outlines of the Continents.” 


Teachers interested in buying enough copies to supply their classes will be entitled 
to quantity discounts. 
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In This Issue 


A Cultural Landscape in Ancient Brittany 


Valley Contrasts in the Missouri Ozarks Region 
. Margaret Riggs 


An Experiment in Individual Versus Group Study of 
Pictures in Geography . . Elizabeth Stadtlander 


A Story of One Day in Huntsville, Texas 
. M. J. Fields 


Uses of Rivers to Man .. . Virginia Willcuts 


Editorial Notes and News 


. . .  Sidman P. Poole | 
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The JOURNAL of GEOGRAPHY 


GEORGE J. MILLER, Editor 
CORA P. SLETTEN, Assistant Editor 
State Teachers College, Mankato, Minn. 


Associate Editors 
R. H. Wuirtseck, University of Wisconsin, ERNA GrassMuUcCK GILLAND, State Teachers 


Madison ; College, Indiana, Pa. 

R. M. Brown, Rhode Island College of A. E. Parkins, George Peabody College 
Education, Providence for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 

E. E. Lackey, University of Nebraska, D.C. Rinetey, Clark University, Worces- 
Lincoln ter, Mass. 


Epiru P. Parker, University of Chicago 


SUBSCRIPTION TERMS 

The subscription price is $2.50 a year, payable in advance. The price of single copies 
is 35 cents. Postage prepaid on subscriptions from the United States, Canada, Canal Zone, 
Republic of Panama, Puerto Rico, Cuba, Virgin Islands of the United States, Dominican 
Republic, Philippines, Guam, Samoan Islands, Hawaii, Mexico, Costa Rica, Guatemala, 
Nicaragua, Republic of Honduras, Salvador, Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Colombia, Ecua- 
dor, Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay, Spain and Spanish Colonies. All other countries in the 
Postal Union add for postage 27¢ on annual subscriptions (total $2.77), on single copies 
3¢ (total 38¢). 

The Journal is the official organ of the National Council of Geography Teachers and 
is sent to all members of the organization. The annual dues, $2.00, are payable to the 
Journal of Geography. Extra postage rates for copies sent to foreign countries should be 
added to the membership dues. 

Patrons are requested to make all remittances payable to the Journal of Geography, 
in postal or express money orders or bank drafts. 

Members and subscribers who wish to continue receiving the Journal must send re- 
mittances promptly to assure the volume being complete. 


Send manuscript and books for notice or review to the Editor. 
Send orders for back numbers to Journal of Geography. 


Published monthly except June, July and August 
PUBLICATION OFFICES: 450-454 AHNAIP STREET, MENASHA, WISCONSIN 


Business Correspondence, Membership Dues, and Subscriptions may be sent to 
Publication office or to 


A. J. NYSTROM AND COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS, JOURNAL OF GEOGRAPHY 
3333 ELSTON AVENUE, CHICAGO 


Entered as second-class matter January 15, 1919 at the post office of 
Menasha, Wisconsin, under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
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PRENTICE-HALL GEOGRAPHY SERIES 
Under the Editorship of 


NELS A. BENGTSON 
University of Nebraska 


The Geographic Basis of Society 
By C. C. HUNTINGTON and FRED A. 
CARLSON 
Both of Ohio State University 
213 Maps and Illustrations. 
628 pp., 6 x 9 inches, $4.00 


Fundamentals of Economic Geog-. 


raphy 
By NELS A. BENGTSON and WILLEM 
VAN ROYEN 
Both of University of Nebraska 
300 Maps and Illustrations. 
802 pp., 6 x 9 inches, $4.25 


Economic Geography of Asia 
By DANIEL R. BERGSMARK 
University of Cincinnati 
197 Maps and Charts. 
618 pp., 6 x 9 inches, $3.50 


Geography of Latin America 
By FrepD A. CARLSON 
Ohio State University 
200 Maps and Illustrations. 
642 pp., 6 x 9 inches, $4.00 


BOOKS IN PREPARATION 


Essentials of Modern Geography 
By Jutta M. SHIPMAN 
Mount Holyoke College 


Weather Elements. A Textbook in 
Elementary Meteorology 


By THoMaAs A. BLAIR 
University of Nebraska 


Principles of Political Geography 


By SAMUEL VAN VALKENBURG 
Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 


Workbook in Economic Geography 
for Colleges 


By Nets A. BENGTSON and VERA 
A. RIGDON 
Both of University of Nebraska 


Regional Geography of the Con- 
tinents 
By Ear E. LACKEY and EsTHER S. 
ANDERSON 
Both of University of Nebraska 


Geography of the Caribbean 


By CLARENCE F. JONES 
Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 


Regional Geography of North 
America 
By C. LANGDON WHITE, Western 
Reserve University, E. FOoscuk, 
Southern Methodist University 


Published by 
70 Fifth Avenue PRENTICE- HALL, INC. New York, N. Y. 


Do Your Part—Buy from our Advertisers 


New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 


The New Geography is the core of the Social 
Studies Course. 

Why? Because social study is concerned with 
the relations of human beings. The very first step 
then in the study of the relation of human beings 
is to become acquainted with the nature, habits, and 
environment of men and women of the world. | 


The New Geography studies the world as the 
habitation of man. It gives the pupil a sympathetic 
understanding of the environment and problems of 
the people of all nations. 


This solid foundation of understanding, ac- 
quired by young pupils from the beginning of their 
study of geography in the early grades, is the only 
firm basis for an adequate course in the Social 
Studies. 


The New Geography differs from early teach- 
ing of this subject in just this feature that empha- 
sizes the social aspect of geography, presenting the 
subject in such a way as to promote friendly in- 
terest in our neighbors far and near. 


Allyn and Bacon 
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